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it shows what value was placed on his services, than
in the details of his occupations. Yet one detail
in the family history, which must be referred to this
time, is both important and pathetic. " When I went
to Newhaven/' he wrote twenty years later concern-
ing his wife, " I left her a full fair lady, in my eyes
at least the fairest, and when I returned I found her
as foul a lady as the small-pox could make her,
which she did take by continued attendance of her
Majesty's most precious person, sick of the same
disease; the scars of which, to her resolute discom-
fort ever since, remain in her face, so as she liketh
solitariness, sicut nicticorax in domicilio suo"

Others beside Sir Henry thought Lady Sidney "a
full fair lady," one of the fairest in her day, before
she fell a victim to the small-pox, caught in zealous
attendance on Queen Elizabeth ; and no physical
affliction could spoil her mental and moral beauty.
But the disaster had a cruel effect on her. Hence-
forth, as we are told by the dear friend and first
biographer of her son Philip, " she chose rather to
hide herself from the curious eyes of a delicate time
than come upon the stage of the world with any
manner of disparagement; this mischance of sick-
ness having cast such a veil over her excellent beauty
as the modesty of that sex doth many times upon
their native and heroical spirits/' *

Lady Sidney retired to Penshurst, where her hus-
band, it may be taken for granted, visited her as
often as he could turn aside from his duties as Lord

*Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, "The Life of the Renowned Sir
Philip Sidney."